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Peers, but they were at least sufficiently favourable to justify
them in opening their campaign. Thus the year 1910 began with
the hostile forces drawn up for battle in an atmosphere heavy
with anger, bitterness and vituperation, the political enmities
of the moment shattering the personal friendships of years.

For Rufus Isaacs himself the year was to be a memorable
one. In March Sir John Bigham, President of the Probate,
Divorce and Admiralty Division, resigned and was elevated as
Lord Mersey to the peerage, "leaving," as he himself said, "the title
of Lord Atlantic for F. E. Smith'' ; and the Solicitor-General,
Sir Samuel Evans, was appointed to succeed him. This time
there could be no doubt. Rufus Isaacs became Solicitor-General
with the universal approbation of the profession and of the public,
and duly received the knighthood which is by custom bestowed
upon a Law Officer.

The views of legal circles on his promotion may be judged by
the Law Journal's comment:

The appointment of Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C., as Solicitor-General
has been hailed everywhere with acclamation, and among the profession
no more popular appointment has ever been made. The great powers
which this brilliant advocate and acute judge of men and affairs has
applied to the vindication of private rights will now be employed in the
service of the State 5 and there can be no doubt that his cool judgment .
and shrewd intelligence will be an advantage to the country in general,
as well as to his party, at this period of serious constitutional crisis.

No man could have asked for a more generous voicing of the
sentiments of those among whom he had spent his working life
for nearly a quarter of a century. He was destined never to
return to private practice but for the next sixteen years to
hold positions of increasing importance under the Crown.

It had taken him fifty years to attain office, but from that
moment the tempo of his progress so rapidly increased that before
another eleven years had passed, having been successively
Attorney-General, Lord Chief Justice and Ambassador, he was
to find himself, to his own vast astonishment, enthroned on a
lofty and lonely pinnacle as Viceroy.